Of the building which formerly housed the 
store, only a single wall stands. The town boasted of 5000 inhabitants. 


Silver Reef’s leading drug 


Its shutters bang in the desert wind and its cages see only pack rats now. 
This sturdy institution is the former Wells-Fargo bank building at the Reef. 


Silver Reef Mine 
near Sf. George 
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Sagebrush, old stone ruins and a few aged honey locust trees are all tt 
mark the site of this fantastic Utah mining town, The city died in 19 


Silver Reef—Utah’s Most Famous- Impossibility 


EN long in the mining game contend that 
there is nothing so treacherous as a nega- 
tive statement. 

“Once you have declared an occurrence 
impossible,” they say, “fate goes on double- 
time to prove you a liar!” 

Nowhere was this truth proven more defi- 
nitely than down in the southwestern corner 
of Utah, in the latter half of the 19th century. 
From the earliest dawn of scientific mining, 
experts had agreed that silver did not-—and 
geologically could not—occur in sandstone. 


“You'll never find silver in sandstone,’ the geologists always 


maintained. They insisted it was true until a day in the 70s. 


By Nell Murbarger 
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* the building which formerly housed the Silver Reef’s leading drug 
ore, only a single wall stands. The town boasted of 5000 inhabitants. 


Its shutters bang in the desert wind and its cages see only pack rats now. 
This sturdy institution is the former Wells-Fargo bank building at the Reef. 


Sagebrush, old stone ruins and a few aged honey locust trees are all that 
mark the site of this fantastic Utah mining town. The city died in 1900. 
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the entire subsequent decade, ending in 
1900, her total reported production of 
silver was but 206,069 ounces. 
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until the purchaser of an abandoned 
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cache containing $10,000 in gold coin. 
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“You'll never find silver in sandstone,’ the geologists always 


maintained. They insisted it was true until a day in the 70s. 


mining experts—William Barbee, Thomas Mce- 
Nally and Ed Maynard. When Barbee allegedly 
found horn silver even in a specimen of petri- 
fied wood, he became so wildly enthusiastic 
that he staked 22 claims on Tecumseh ridge, 
and his glowing reports, subsequently pub- 
lished in The Salt Lake Tribune, had the im- 
mediate effect of launching one of Utah’s 
greatest mining booms. 

On muleback and horseback and afoot, by 
stagecoach and buckboard and freight wagon, 
men poured into the area back of Leeds. How- 
ever slow had been public response following 
the original discovery, once the town was 
actually founded its development came with 
amazing rapidity. By 1877 the canyon was 
bisected by a mile-long street flanked with 
board sidewalks and two solid lines of busi- 
ness houses and other accoutrements of a 
frontier mining camp. 

The Bullion mine, alone, was turning out 
1000 ounces of silver daily, and during the 
following year the Christy mill reported the 
processing of more than 10,000 tons of ore 
valued at close to a third of a million dollars. 

Silver Reef, as a town, occupied a unique 
position. While Washington county, in which 
she was located, had been settled by Mormon 
colonizers nearly a quarter century before and 
was still unequivocally Mormon in sentiment, 
the church did not look with favor upon 
silver mining as an occupation for its mem- 
bers. As result, the Reef came to be populated 
almost exclusively by gentiles. 


Aroxa the saints were a few isolationists 
who resented this wholesale “invasion” by non- 
Mormons, but for the most part the colonists 
took a wider view. Apostle Erastus Snow, 
leader of the Virgin valley settlements, even 
went on record as thanking God that he had 
sent “Brother” Barbee and his mining camp 
to provide outlet for Mormon farm produce, 
thereby ameliorating the struggle these col- 
onists had long endured due to inadequate 
transportation facilities and limited markets. 

If there was ever any friction between the 
Virgin valley saints and the “Silver Reef sin- 
ners,” there seems to be no record of it. On 
the contrary, some of the most outstanding 


By Nell Murbarger 


these raids were not crowned by any 
remarkable degree of success. 


Uson arrival of the government men 
in town, word would spread quickly and 
the telegraph operator at Silver Reef 
would dispatch a message to St. George 
—ostensibly to a furniture store—order- 
ing immediate delivery of “two chairs.” 
Intercepting the fictitious message, the 
operator at St. George would warn other 
valley settlements, post haste. Husbands 
with multiple wives would take to the 
hills for a few days and the defeated 
raiders would eventually return “up- 
state,” usually departing from the Virgin 
to the tune of boos and catcalls . . . 


Silver Reef’s star reached its as- 
cendency in the year 1880. With a popu- 
lation of 5000 persons, many operating 
mines and mills and a heavy pay roll, 
scores of saloons, business houses and 
gambling halls did a flourishing busi- 
ness and persons from every walk of 
life—from frock-coated men of the pro- 


fessions to seedy bar flies—jammed the 
town’s narrow streets through all hours 
of the day and night. 

This prosperity, however, was not for 
long. Another year saw the Reef on the 


skids and slipping fast. 


Warer seepage in the mines caused 
production costs to mount rapidly. When 
wages were cut as a means of offsetting 
this increase, the miners struck. Mer- 
chants who had extended heavy credit 
on the assumption of continued pay 
checks found themselves holding the 
well-known sack. Business failures multi- 
plied. In the face of these developments 


` and silver’s plummeting price, original 


developers fell over themselves to un- 
load. Under new operators, who under- 
stood neither the mines nor the miners, 
production went into a nosedive. 

For another 10 years, some effort 
was made to keep the Reef’s mines in 
operation, but the year 1891 saw her 
five mills at a virtual standstill. During 


the entire subsequent decade, ending in 
1900, her total reported production of 
silver was but 206,069 ounces. 


Early in the present century, build- 
ings of the town were sold at auction, 
little interest being exhibited in the sale 
until the purchaser of an abandoned 
saloon reportedly found in its walls a 
cache containing $10,000 in gold coin. 
The asserted find had the effect of boom- 
ing future sales and even brick and stone 
structures were torn down with zeal— 
and disappointing results. No more treas- 
ure caches were reported. 


Topas: the Reef is a sorry spectacle. 
The only building still roofed and intact 
is the old Wells Fargo bank with its 
tall, narrow windows and doors, its 
heavy shutters and walls of faced stone. 
Elsewhere over the townsite stand gaunt 
rock ruins, roofs tumbled into brush- 
grown basements, and walls leaning or 
fallen in desolate heaps. Scattered among 
the other debris is a plethora of pon- 
derous mining machinery, old railroad 


~rails, tangled cables, iron’ ore buckets 


and scores of pieces with meaning only 
to a veteran mining man. 


Across a deep ravine to the west of 
town lie ruins of the several old mills 
where more than $8,000,000 in silver 
was produced. And still beyond stretches 
a long, somnolent white reef—the grind- 
stone ledge which started it all. 


The Shortest Wettest River in Idaho 


NE OF Idaho’s most neg- 
lected scenic attractions 


By Steve Lamoreux 


ers on the highway denoting 
an approach to the crossing, 
not even the usual river mark- 


can be found directly under a 
bridge on the Wendell-Bliss 
road. It is the Malad river, 
the shortest in Idaho and pos- 
sibly the world. 

For a tumultuous three and 
a half miles, the milky green 
Malad cuts its narrow path 


through vertical lava walls, 
and empties into the Snake 
near Hagerman. This para- 


doxical stream is probably 
unknown to most of the res- 
idents of Malad city, since 
they live about 13 miles from 


the Utah state line, nearly 
160 miles away. 


Poster the main reason 
why the tourist doesn’t stop 
to peer into the Malad’s gorge 
is because there are no mark- 


er on the bridge itself. The 
road is good, the bridge is no 
longer than other structures 
that span irrigation canals. A 
motorist whizzes by, and 
thinks he has just crossed a 
dry gulch. Someone in the 
back seat may be startled into 
asking “What was that?,” and 
doesn’t get an answer. 
Another reason for the riv- 


er's obscurity might be the 
famous Thousand Springs at 
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a, along came Silver Reef... 
half a dozen schools of thought 
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us sil or deposit. One version gives most 
e credit to “Metaliferous” Murphy, early- 
assayist of Pioche, Nev. 


CORDING to the story, Murphy’s reports 
sre brought to him for assay almost 
vs showed unreasonably high values. One 
as a trio of miners stood on a Pioche 
¿z discussing where they might obtain 
accurate assays, their group was joined 
Mormon colonist from the Virgin valley, 
ss the-line in Utah. Mormons of that 
ity had for several years been quarrying 
istones from a ledge near Leeds and sell- 
nem in the Nevada mining camps. 
ne visiting saint explained that he had 
2d from home with two such stones, but 
rad become broken en route. Did any of 


gigantic funnel is a separating cone for 
silver, used in processing Silver Reef ore. 


{mining gentlemen wish to purchase the 
stone”? 


‘You'll never find silver in sandstone,’ the geologists always 


maintained. They insisted it was true until a day in the 70s. 


mining experts—William Barbee, Thomas Mc- 
Nally and Ed Maynard. When Barbee allegedly 
found horn silver even in a specimen of petri- 
fied wood, he became so wildly enthusiastic 
that he staked 22 claims on Tecumseh ridge, 
and his glowing reports, subsequently pub- 
lished in The Salt Lake Tribune, had the im- 
mediate effect of launching one of Utah’s 
greatest mining booms, 

On muleback and horseback and afoot, by 
stagecoach and buckboard and freight wagon, 
men poured into the area back of Leeds. How- 
ever slow had been public response following 
the original discovery, once the town was 
actually founded its development came with 
amazing rapidity. By 1877 the canyon was 
bisected by a mile-long street flanked with 


board sidewalks and_two solid lines of busi- _ 


ness houses and other accoutremenis of a 
frontier mining camp. 

The Bullion mine, alone, was turning out 
1000 ounces of silver daily, and during the 
following year the Christy mill reported the 
processing of more than 10,000 tons of ore 
valued at close to a third of a million dollars. 

Silver Reef, as a town, occupied a unique 
position. While Washington county, in which 
she was located, had been settled by Mormon 
colonizers nearly a quarter century before and 
was still unequivocally Mormon in sentiment, 
the church did not look with favor upon 
silver mining as an occupation for its mem- 
bers. As result, the Reef came to be populated 
almost exclusively by gentiles. 


Aion the saints were a few isolationists 
who resented this wholesale “invasion” by non- 
Mormons, but for the most part the colonists 
took a wider view. Apostle Erastus Snow, 
leader of the Virgin valley settlements, even 
went on record as thanking God that he had 
sent “Brother” Barbee and his mining camp 
to provide outlet for Mormon farm produce, 
thereby ameliorating the struggle these col- 
onists had long endured due to inadequate 
transportation facilities and limited markets. 

If there was ever any friction between the 
Virgin valley saints and the “Silver Reef sin- 
ners,” there seems to be no record of it. On 
the contrary, some of the most outstanding 
examples of cooperation in Utah's early his- 


By Nell Murbarger 


these raids were not crowned by any 
remarkable degree of success. 


Uses arrival of the government men 
in town, word would spread quickly and 
the telegraph operator at Silver Reef 
would dispatch a message to St. George 
—ostensibly to a furniture store—order- 
ing immediate delivery of “two chairs.” 
Intercepting the fictitious message, the 
operator at St. George would warn other 
valley settlements, post haste. Husbands 
with multiple wives would take to the 
hills for a few days and the defeated 
raiders would eventually return “up- 
state,” usually departing from the Virgin 
to the tune of boos-and catcalls . .-.- - 


Silver Reef’s star reached its as- 
cendency in the year 1880. With a popu- 
lation of 5000 persons, many operating 
mines and mills and a heavy pay roll, 
scores of saloons, business houses and 
gambling halls did a flourishing busi- 
ness and persons from every walk of 
life—from frock-coated men of the pro- 


fessions to seedy bar flies—jammed the 
town’s narrow streets through all hours 
of the day and night. 

This prosperity, however, was not for 
long. Another year saw the Reef on the 


Skids and slipping fast. 


Waren seepage in the mines caused 
production costs to mount rapidly. When 
wages were cut as a means of offsetting 
this increase, the miners struck. Mer- 
chants who had extended heavy credit 
on the assumption of continued pay 
checks found themselves holding the 
well-known sack. Business failures multi- 
plied. In the face of these developments 
and silver’s plummeting’ price, original 
developers fell over themselves to un- 
load. Under new operators, who under- 
stood neither the mines nor the miners, 
production went into a nosedive. 

For another 10 years, some effort 
was made to keep the Reef’s mines in 
operation, but the year 1891 saw her 
five mills at a virtual standstill. During 
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1900, her total reported production of 
silver was but 206,069 ounces. 

Early in the present century, build- 
ings of the town were sold at auction, 
little interest being exhibited in the sale 
until the purchaser of an abandoned 
saloon reportedly found in its walls a 
cache containing $10,000 in gold coin. 
The asserted find had the effect of boom- 
ing future sales and even brick and stone 
structures were torn down with zeal— 
and disappointing results. No more treas- 
ure caches were reported. 


To the Reef is a sorry spectacle. 
The only building still roofed and intact 
is the old Wells Fargo bank with its 
tall, narrow windows and doors, its 
heavy shutters and walls of faced stone. 
Elsewhere over the townsite stand gaunt 
rock ruins, roofs tumbled into brush- 
grown basements, and walls leaning or 
fallen in desolate heaps. Scattered among 
the other debris is a plethora of pon- 
derous mining machinery, old railroad 


~ rails, tangled cables, iron ore buckets 


and scores of pieces with meaning only 
to a veteran mining man. 

Across a deep ravine to the west of 
town lie ruins of the several old mills 
where more than $8,000,000 in silver 
was produced. And still beyond stretches 
a long, somnolent white reef—the grind- 
stone ledge which started it all. 


The Shortest ‘Wettest? River in Idaho 


NE OF Idaho’s most neg- 
lected scenic attractions 


By Steve Lamoreux 


ers on the highway denoting 
an approach to the crossing, 
not even the usual river mark- 


can be found directly under a 
bridge on the Wendell-Bliss 
road. It is the Malad river, 
the shortest in Idaho and pos- 
sibly the world. 

For a tumultuous three and 
a half miles, the milky green 
Malad cuts its narrow path 


through vertical lava walls, 
and empties into the Snake 
near Hagerman. This para- 


doxical stream is probably 
unknown to most of the res- 
idents of Malad city, since 
they live about 13 miles from 


the Utah state line, nearly 
160 miles away. 


| foo the main reason 
why the tourist doesn’t stop 
to peer into the Malad’s gorge 
is because there are no mark- 


er on the bridge itself. The 
road is good, the bridge is no 
longer than other structures 
that span irrigation canals. A 
motorist whizzes by, and 
thinks he has just crossed a 
dry gulch. Someone in the 
back seat may be startled into 
asking “What was that?,” and 
doesn’t get an answer. 


Another reason for the riv- 
er's obscurity might be the 
famous Thousand Springs at 
Hagerman. which to date have 


LN Jong in the mining game contend that 
there is nothing so treacherous as a nega- 
tive statement. 

“Once you have declared an occurrence 
impossible,” they say, “fate goes on double- 
time to prove you a liar!” 

Nowhere was this truth proven more defi- 

\y than down in the southwestern corner 

Jtah, in the latter half of the 19th century. 

“a the earliest dawn of scientific mining, 

cts had agreed that silver did not-—and 
nogically could not—occur in sandstone. 

( And then, along came Silver Reef... 
‘here are half a dozen schools of thought 
.rding events leading to discovery of this 

famous silver deposit. One version gives most 
of the credit to “Metaliferous” Murphy, early- 
day assayist of Pioche, Nev. 


Å ccoromë to the story, Murphy’s reports 
on ore brought to him for assay almost 
always showed unreasonably high values. One 
day, as a trio of miners stood on a Pioche 
street discussing where they might obtain 
more accurate assays, their group was joined 
by a Mormon colonist from the Virgin valley, 


across the line in Utah. Mormons of that- 


vicinity had for several years been quarrying 
grindstones from a ledge near Leeds and sell- 
ing them in the Nevada mining camps. 

The visiting saint explained that he had 
started from home with two such stones, but 
one had become broken en route. Did any of 
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This gigantic funnel is a separating cone for 
quicksilver, used in processing Silver Reef ore. 


the mining genilemen wish to purchase the 
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‘You'll never find silver in sandstone,’ the geologists always 


maintained. They insisted it was true until a day in the 70s. 


mining experts—William Barbee, Thomas Mc- 
Nally and Ed Maynard. When Barbee allegedly 
found horn silver even in a specimen of petri- 
fied wood, he became so wildly enthusiastic 
that he staked 22 claims on Tecumseh ridge, 
and his glowing reports, subsequently pub- 
lished in The Salt Lake Tribune, had the im- 
mediate effect of launching one of Utah's 
greatest mining booms. 

On muleback and horseback and afoot, by 
stagecoach and buckboard and freight wagon, 
men poured into the area back of Leeds. How- 
ever slow had been public response following 
the original discovery, once the town was 
actually founded its development came with 
amazing rapidity. By 1877 the canyon was 
bisected by a mile-long street flanked with 


board sidewalks and_two solid lines of busi- _ 


ness houses and other accoutrements of a 
frontier mining camp. 

The Bullion mine, alone, was turning out 
1000 ounces of silver daily, and during the 
following year the Christy mill reported the 
processing of more than 10,000 tons of ore 
valued at close to a third of a million dollars. 

Silver Reef, as a town, occupied a unique 
position, While Washington county, in which 
she was located, had been settled by Mormon 
colonizers nearly a quarter century before and 
was still unequivocally Mormon in sentiment, 
the church did not look with favor upon 
silver mining as an occupation for its mem- 
bers. As result, the Reef came to be populated 
almost exclusively by gentiles. 


Auone the saints were a few isolationists 
who resented this wholesale “invasion” by non- 
Mormons, but for the most part the colonists 
took a wider view. Apostle Erastus Snow, 
leader of the Virgin valley settlements, even 
went on record as thanking God that he had 
sent “Brother” Barbee and his mining camp 
to provide outlet for Mormon farm produce, 
thereby ameliorating the struggle these col- 
onists had long endured due to inadequate 
transportation facilities and limited markets. 

If there was ever any friction between the 
Virgin valley saints and the “Silver Reef sin- 
ners,” there seems to be no record of it. On 


the contrary, some of the most outstanding 
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By Nell Murbarger 


these raids were not crowned by any 
remarkable degree of success. 


Urox arrival of the government men 
in town, word would spread quickly and 
the telegraph operator at Silver Reef 
would dispatch a message to St. George 
—ostensibly to a furniture store—order- 
ing immediate delivery of “two chairs.” 
Intercepting the fictitious message, the 
operator at St. George would warn other 
valley settlements, post haste. Husbands 
with multiple wives would take to the 
hills for a few days and the defeated 
raiders would eventually return “up- 
state,” usually departing from the Virgin 
to the tune of boos-and catcalls... 


Silver Reef’s star reached its as- 
cendency in the year 1880. With a popu- 
lation of 5000 persons, many operating 
mines and mills and a heavy pay roll, 
scores of saloons, business houses and 
gambling halls did a flourishing busi- 
ness and persons from every walk of 
life—from frock-coated men of the pro- 


fessions to seedy bar flies—jammed the 
town’s narrow streets through all hours 
of the day and night. 

This prosperity, however, was not for 
long. Another year saw the Reef on the 


Skids and slipping fast. 


Wire seepage in the mines caused 
production costs to mount rapidly. When 
wages were cut as a means of offsetting 
this increase, the miners struck. Mer- 
chants who had extended heavy credit 
on the assumption of continued pay 
checks found themselves holding the 
well-known sack. Business failures multi- 
plied. In the face of these developments 


~ and silver’s plummeting price, original 


developers fell over themselves to un- 
load. Under new operators, who under- 
stood neither the mines nor the miners, 
production went into a nosedive. 

For another 10 years, some effort 
was made to keep the Reef’s mines in 
operation, but the year 1891 saw her 
five mills at a virtual standstill. During 


the entire subsequent decade, ending in 
1900, her total reported production of 
silver was but 206,069 ounces. 

Early in the present century, build- 
ings of the town were sold at auction, 
little interest being exhibited in the sale 
until the purchaser of an abandoned 
saloon reportedly found in its walls a 
cache containing $10,000 in gold coin. 
The asserted find had the effect of boom- 
ing future sales and even brick and stone 
structures were torn down with zeal— 
and disappointing results. No more treas- 
ure caches were reported. 


‘Tense the Reef is a sorry spectacle. 
The only building still roofed and intact 
is the old Wells Fargo bank with its 
tall, narrow windows and doors, its 
heavy shutters and walls of faced stone. 
Elsewhere over the townsite stand gaunt 
rock ruins, roofs tumbled into brush- 
grown basements, and walls leaning or 
fallen in desolate heaps. Scattered among 
the other debris is a plethora of pon- 
derous mining machinery, old railroad 


- rails, tangled cables, iron ore buckets 


and scores of pieces with meaning only 
to a veteran mining man. 

Across a deep ravine to the west of 
town lie ruins of the several old mills 
where more than $8,000,000 in silver 
was produced. And still beyond stretches 
a long, somnolent white reef—the grind- 
stone ledge which started it all. 


The Shortest ‘Wettest’ River in Idaho 


NE OF Idaho’s most neg- 
lected scenic attractions 
can be found directly under a 
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ers on the highway denoting 
an approach to the crossing, 
not even the usual river mark- 


bridge on the Wendell-Bliss 
road. It is the Malad river, 


the shortest in Idaho and pos- 
sibly the world. 

For a tumultuous three and 
a half miles, the milky green 
Malad cuts its narrow path 


through vertical lava walls, 
and empties into the Snake 
near Hagerman. This para- 


doxical stream is probably 
unknown to most of the res- 
idents of Malad city, since 
they live about 13 miles from 


the Utah state line, nearly 
160 miles away. 


Pasa the main reason 
why the tourist doesn’t stop 
to peer into the Malad’s gorge 
is because there are no mark- 


er on the bridge itself. The 
road is good, the bridge is no 
longer than other structures 
that span irrigation canals. A 
motorist whizzes by, and 
thinks he has just crossed a 
dry gulch. Someone in the 
back seat may be startled into 
asking “What was that?,” and 
doesn’t get an answer. 
Another reason for the riv- 


er’s obscurity might be the 
famous Thousand Springs at 


( 3 gigantic funnel is a separating cone for 
“o silver, used in processing Silver Reef ore. 


the mining gentlemen wish to purchase the 
other stone? 

No, they didn’t wish .. . but, wait! That 
broken stone—here was a chance to get un- 
assailable proof of Murphy’s false assays! 
Everyone knew that sandstone never carried 
values. | 


Borne the shattered wheel—so the story 
goes—they mortared it into still smaller frag- 
ments to effectually mask its identity and sub- 
mitted a bagful of the material to Murphy 
for assay. . 

When Murphy’s report showed the Utah 
“sample” to carry $200 in silver to the ton, 
the infuriated miners were for stringing him 
up to the nearest crossbeam, One of them, 
fortunately, had a bump of curiosity suffi- 
ciently large that he investigated the grind- 
stone’s point of origin. 

There he discovered an entire reef of sand- 
stone, rich in horn silver! 

With the world’s leading geologists still 
resolutely maintaining that silver’s occurrence 
in sandstone was a mineralogical impossi- 

` bility, news of the discovery met largely with 
derision and gained serious attention from 
neither capital nor miners. 

Not until a sample of the ore was sent to 
Walker Brothers, Salt Lake bankers, was the 
c¢ osit accorded any outside interest. Silver’s 

‘rence in sandstone might be just as im- 
»-..ble as claimed; but, nevertheless, this 
( silver! 


IÆ astute Walkers, who were not noted 
overlooking opportunities, immediately 
tched to the scene three of their ablest 
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Anone the saints were a few isolationists 
who resented this wholesale “invasion” by non- 
Mormons, but for the most part the colonists 
took a wider view. Apostle Erastus Snow, 
leader of the Virgin valley settlements, even 
went on record as thanking God that he had 
sent “Brother” Barbee and his mining camp 
to provide outlet for Mormon farm produce, 
thereby ameliorating the struggle these col- 
onists had long endured due to inadequate 
transportation facilities and limited markets. 

If there was ever any friction between the 
Virgin valley saints and the “Silver Reef sin- 
ners,” there seems to be no record of it. On 
the contrary, some of the most outstanding 
examples of cooperation in Utah's early his- 
tory took place here. 

For example, there was the matter of the 
Catholic church ... 

Father Lawrence Scanlan, later bishop of 
the Salt Lake diocese, had ridden into the 
unholy mining camp on a mule in 1877. He 
was an earnest young priest, and in the 
weeks immediately following his arrival he 
solicited from the miners, merchants, gam- 
blers and “good time women” funds sufficient 
to enable the building of a church, school 
and hospital. Until work of construction 
might be completed, however, there was in 
Silver Reef no vacant building in which the 
church might function. 


Rasen his high principles and ca- 
pacity for good works, church leaders at St. 
George gave the young padre free use of their 
tabernacle for Catholic services, and in order 
that his fledgling church should not be handi- 
capped through lack of proper music, choris- 
ters at St. George even learned to sing Cath- 
olic masses in Latin! 

A little later, when Uncle Sam began con- 
cerning himself with the marital affairs of his 

Utah nephews, Silver Reef found herself in 

position to repay St. George’s courtesy. 

Because the Reef was then southern 
Utah's largest city—as well as its only gentile 
settlement of any importance—federal offi- 
cers who were periodically dispatched on 
“polyg hunts” adopted it as their headquar- 
ters and from there conducted raiding forays 
on settlements of the Virgin valley. 

Due to a cooperative alliance between tele- 
graph operators of the Reef and St, George, 


NE OF Idaho's most neg- 
lected scenic attractions 
can be found directly under a 
bridge on the Wendell-Bliss 
road. It is the Malad river, 
the shortest in Idaho and pos- 
sibly the world. 
For a tumultuous three and 
a half miles, the milky green 
Malad cuts its narrow path 


By Steve Lamoreux 


through vertical lava walls, 
and empties into the Snake 
near Hagerman. This para- 


doxical stream is probably 
unknown to most of the res- 
idents of Malad city, since 
they live about 13 miles from 


most motorists pass this 


the Utah state line, nearly 
160 miles away. 


Pains the main reason 
why the tourist doesn’t stop 
to peer into the Malad’s gorge 
is because there are no mark- 


cenic attraction with- 


It's just neglected. Due to a lack of markers, | out ever noticing its spectacular gorge or water. 
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ers on the highway denoting 
an approach to the crossing, 
not even the usual river mark- 
er on the bridge itself. The 
road is good, the bridge is no 
longer than other structures 
that span irrigation canals. A 
motorist whizzes by, and 
thinks he has just crossed a 
dry gulch. Someone in the 
back seat may be startled into 
asking “What was that?,” and 
doesn’t get an answer. 


Another reason for the riv- 
er's obscurity might be the 
famous Thousand Springs at 
Hagerman, which to date have 
received plenty of publicity. 


Tee MALAD also stands 
alone for being one of Idaho's 
“wettest” rivers, at least in 
the southern part of the state, 
According to the Idaho Di- 
gest, the Malad “is the only 
stream in the whole of south- 
ern Idaho from Henrys Fork 
within 12 miles of the west 
boundary of Yellowstone 
park, ‘to the Idaho-Oregon 
line, a distance measured 
along Snake river of fully 450 
miles, which, rising in the 
mountains in the north, 
reaches Snake river in the 
summertime.” 

Its waters, headed by a 
huge spring, apparently pop 
up out of the desert in the 
same way that the Thousand 
Springs are fed. Theory has 
it that the springs are fed by 
the Big and Little Lost Rivers 
of the Mackay area, but no 
one is sure. 

In any case, the Malad river 
merits a stop and a cautious 
look. Most people crawl to 
the cliff edge on their hands 
and knees to view this, one of 
Idaho's most accessible—and 
most neglected— scenic at- 
tractions. 
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sent “Brother” Barbee and his mining camp 
to provide outlet for Mormon farm produce, 
thereby ameliorating the struggle these col- 
onists had long endured due to inadequate 
transportation facilities and limited markets. 

If there was ever any friction between the 
Virgin valley saints and the “Silver Reef sin- 
ners,” there seems to be no record of it. On 
the contrary, some of the most outstanding 
examples of cooperation in Utah’s early his- 
tory took place here. 

For example, there was the matter of the 
Catholic church ... 

Father Lawrence Scanlan, later bishop of 
the Salt Lake diocese, had ridden into the 
unholy mining camp on a mule in 1877. He 
was an earnest young priest, and in the 
weeks immediately following his arrival he 
solicited from the miners, merchants, gam- 
blers and “good time women” funds sufficient 
to enable the building of a church, school 
and hospital. Until work of construction 
might be completed, however, there was in 
Silver Reef no vacant building in which the 
church might function. 


[ ee his high principles and ca- 
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that his fledgling church should not be handi- 
capped through lack of proper music, choris- 
ters at St. George even learned to sing Cath- 
olic masses in Latin! 

A little later, when Uncle Sam began con- 
cerning himself with the marital affairs of his 
Utah nephews, Silver Reef found herself in 
position to repay St. George’s courtesy. 

Because the Reef was then southern 
Utah’s largest city—as well as its only gentile 
settlement of any importance—federal offi- 
cers who were periodically dispatched on 
“polyg hunts” adopted it as their headquar- 
ters and from there conducted raiding forays 
on settlements of the Virgin valley. 

Due to a cooperative alliance between tele- 
graph operators of the Reef and St. George, 
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